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“PRISONERS FRIEND. 





Geniuseand Piety in Confinement. 


In order to show what minds may be found | 


in the prison-house of the felon, what inspira- 
tions may exist among the misery and degra 


tion of that unfortunate and guilty class, for the 
amelioration of whose suffering our humble sheet | 
has been established, we here insert a poetic effu- | 
sion of a conviet,—Samuel Hanson,—recently dis- | 


charged from a New-York State Penitentiary, 


composed while in confinement, at the work- | 
bench; and who, in a letter to a friend, says, in | 


expressive and emphatic language, in allusion to 


philanthropic efforts for the moral improvement of 


the prisoner, ‘I hope yet to have an opportunity 
/ 
sof proving to the world, that if the unfortunate 


captive has a green spot upon his heart that can | 


be cultivated, he has there greater facilities than 
the unreflecting imagine.’ 


THR CONVICT TO HIS BIBLF. 


Heaven’s best and dearest treasure, 
Record of the great I Am, 

Source of comfort, source of pleasure, 
Ever flowing, healing balm. 


Are we in affliction cradled ? 
Thou canst make the bitter sweet, 
And by thy support enabled, 


Human ills we calmly meet. 


Thou the sin-sick soul can lighten, * 
When the clonds of darkness lower; 

And with cheerfal smiles can brighten 
Death,—cold death's approaching hour 


Atheists may mock and jeer thee. 
Bat the time will surely come 

When thine enemies shall hear thee 
Read the sentence of their doom. 


Beacon light of man’s salvation, 
Guardian of domestic bands! 
Purest fortress of our nation, 
Rock on which our freedom stands! 


Wert thou banished from our bopder, 
In our homes no longer read, 
Rapine, lust, and foul disorder 
O’er Columbia’s yales would spread. 


Home would lose its sweet communion, 
Fireside altars be o’erturned, 

All that elevates our Union 
With contemptuous coldness spurned. 


Intellectual flowers would languish, 
Poisoned be the springs of peace, 

And, unmoved by human anguish, 
True benevolence wonld cease. 






MRS. 
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Memoirs of Mrs, Elizabeth Fry. 


© It was her skill 
To strike the crime, but spare the person still, 
As he who, when he saw the serpent wreathed 
About his sleeping son, and, as he breathed, 
Drink in his soul, -did so the shot contrive, 
To kill the beast, but keep the child alive.’ 


We have long wished to present our readers 
But 


! . ° : ° : 
) such are the numerous incidents in her interesting 


| life, that we scarcely know how to condense them 


| with an account of the labors of Mrs. Fry. 


in the small space which we could occupy in our 
| paper. She was truly the ‘ Prisoner’s Friend.’ 
| She loved to enter the cold, dreary cell of the 
, convict, and whisper to him the words of peace 
| and comfort. She followed closely in the steps 
| of the great Howarp. She was an unwearied la- 

borer in prison-reform. Not only did she work 
| in this department, but she often travelled exten- 
| sively, preaching the gospel wherever a door was 
opened. In this capacity, she visited various 
| parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the con- 
'tinentof Europe. Various illustrations might be 
| given to show the effect of her influence, some 
| few of which we shall present in the course of 
our remarks. 

Mrs. EvizasetH Fry was an English lady, 
‘the third daughter of Mr. John Gurnery, who 
| belonged to the Society of Fricnds. She was born 
| in 1780, ten years previous to the death of How- 
She became acquainted with Mr. Fry, and 
Before this 


event, she had established a Sunday school in her 


| ard. 
married at the early age of twenty. 


| father’s house at Earlham, near Norwich, which 
About the 
year 1814, she became deeply interested in the 


accommodated eighty poor children. 


condition of prisoners, Her attention was special- 
ly called to Newgate, where at that time the crim- 
inals were in a most deplorable condition, as may 
be seen by the following account: 





‘ She found the female side in a situation which no lan- 
guage can describe. Nearly three hundred women, sent 
there for every gradation of crime, some untried, and 
some under sentence of death, were crowded together in 


the two wards and two cells, which are now appropriated 


| 
| 





ELIZABETH 


rs ee 


FRY.. 








| 
| 
| 





to the untried, and which are found quite 
contain even this diminished number, with any tolerable 
convenience. Here they saw heir friends, and kept 
their multitudes of children, and they had no other place 
for cooking, washing, eating and sleeping. 

‘They slept on the floor, at times one hundred and 
twenty in one ward, without so much as a mat for bed- 
ding, and many of them were very nearly naked. She 
saw them openly drinking spirits, and her ears were of- 
fended by the most terrible imprecations. Every thing 
was filthy to excess, and the smell was quite disgusting. 
Every one, even the governor, was reluctant to go amongst 
them. He persuaded her to leave her watch in the office, 
telling her that his presence would not prevent its being 
torn from her. She saw enough to convince her that ev- 
ery thing bad was going on. In short, in giving me this 
account, she repeatedly said,—* All I tell thee is a faint 
picture of the realiyy ; the filth, the closeness of the 
rooms, the ferocious manners and expressions of the wo- 
men towards each other, and the abandoned wickedness 
which every thing bespoke, are quite indescribable.’ One 
act, which I received from another quarter, marks the 
degree of wretchedness to which they were redueed at 
that time. 


a dead child, for the purpose of clothing a living one.’ 


‘Two women were seen in the act of stripping 


Mrs. Fay obtained leave of the governor to vis- 
it this wretched place. She was told that she had 
better leave her purse and watch behind. But she 
replied ‘I’m not afraid; I do not think I shall lose 
any thing.’ the 
gentle accents: 

‘ You seem unhappy,’ said she; @you are in want 


She addressed them in most 


of clothes: would you not be pleased if some one 
came to relieve your misery ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said one, ‘ we need clothes.’ 

‘ But nobody cares for us, and where can we 
find a friend?’ said another. 

‘| am come to serve you, if you will allow me,’ 
said Elizabeth Fry. She then went on to express 
her sympathy for them, and offer them hope, that 
they might improve their condition. She did not 
say a word about the crimes they had committed, 
nor reproach them. She came to comfort, and not 
to condemn. When she was about to depart, the 


women thronged around her. 


inadequate to | 


* You are leaving us,’ said they, and you will 


| never come again.’ 
‘Yes, I will come again, if you desire it,’ she 
replied. 
‘We do! echoed round the 


do! we was 


| 

| apartment. 
| She soon made a second visit. The doors were 
| closed, and she was left alone with the prisoners. 
| She asked if they would hear the Bible read to 
| them. She read the parable of the laborers in the 
| vineyard. 


When she came to the man who was 
hired at the eleventhyhour, she paused for a mo- 
| ment,and then said, in a gentle but impressive tone, 
‘The eleventh hour now strikes for you, my 
friends. The greater part of your lives has been 
lost; but Christ is come to save sinners.’ 
| Some asked who Christ was? Others said that 
| he had not come for them; that the time was pas- 
, sed, and they could not be saved. 


Mrs. Fry replied that Christ had died to save 


sinners; the poor and afflicted in particular he in- 


| vited to come to him, for he had been poor and 
afflicted. 

She pasted the whoie day with them, and by 
_ her words of peace and love softened the most 
‘turbulent and perverse tempers, and produced 
/ such astonishing effects that it would seem only 
miracle could have accomplished. 
An interval of three years elapsed, and she 
She found tha: 


| many improvements had been made, but still there 


| again visited this wretched place. 


| was much more to be done :— 
| , , 
| She found, she believes, all the women playing at 
| eards, or reading improper books, or begging at the gra- 
| 


tings, or fighting for the division of money thus acquired, 
or engaged in the mysteries of fortune-telling: for then 


| there was one amongst them who could look into the 


mysteries of futurity, and the rest, who believed nothing 


| else, were eager and implicit believers in the truth of her 
divinations.’ 

In looking at the wonderful effects of the labors 
of Mrs. Fry, we are led to ask how she accom- 
In answe~ 


| plished such a vast ‘amount of good. 
ing this we find ourselves entering a large fiei' 
But we can give the reader a slight view of +r 
method, though we cannot go into details. 

1. She relied much upon the Bible. Speadc ng 
at one time to the prisoners, she said, ‘ You musi 





not suppose that I have come without. being com- 
missioned.’ She then raised the Bible, and said. 
| this book, which has been the guide of my life. 
has brought me to you. It directed me to visit the 
prisoners, to take pity on the poor and afflicted 
|* * * Are you willing to hear me read a few 
passages from this book?’ We admire one thiag 
in her manner of presenting the scriptures, which 
it would be proper for all prison-reformers to re- 





member; which is, not to thrust upon criminals the 
Bible contrary to their wishes. We accomplish 
much more by first obtaining their permission to 
It would be better still to ask them 
their own individual opinion about the passages 
which you may read to them. You obtain their 


confidence then, and gain a readier access to their 


hear it read. 


hearts. 

2. Mrs. Fry’s earliest effort was the establish- 
ment of a school for the children of convicts. 
This was done with the consent of the wretched 
parents. ‘The plan succeeded so well, that the 
parents themselves sought the like instruction. 
Her attention was especially directed to untried 
prisoners, whose case was truly pitiable. Mrs. 
Fry soon found the necessity of ealling to her aid 
in this department those whose hearts beat in uni- 
son with her own. A committee was soon form- 
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ed, chiefly of members of the Society of Friend. 
We find the following account of their labors: 


‘They professed their willingness to suspend every 
other engagement and avocation, to devote themselves to 
Newgate; and in truth they have performed their pro- 
mise. With no interval of relaxation, and with but few 
intervals from the call of other and more imperious du- 
ties, they have /ived amongst the prisoners. At first, ev- 
ery day in the week, and every hour in the day, some 
of them were to be found at their post, joining in the em- 
p'oyments, or engaged in the instruction of their pupils; 
and afterwards, when the necessity of such close attend- 
ance was much abated the matron assured a visiter, that, 
with only one short exception, she did not recollect the 
day on which some of the matrons did not visit the pris- 
on; that very often they have been at the prison by the 
time the prisoners were dressed; have spent the whole 
day with them, sharing their meals, or passing on with- 
out any; and have only left the school long after the close 
of day.’ 


8. Mrs. Fay soon learned from experience the 
advantages of associated action. Several years, 
however, elapsed, before any specific organization 
was attempted. There were not wanting, how- 
ever, many faithful and devoted women, who 
gave themselves zealously to this work of Christ- 
ian benevolence. In 1822 was formed Tue Brit- 
isu Lapies’ Society FoR PROMOTIFG THE ReE- 
FORMATION oF Prisoners. The utijity of such 
associations may be gathered from the following 


extract: 


«The ladies who have, with so much honor to them- 
selves and benefit to the criminal, visited Newgate, 
continue their labors with unabated perseverance.— 
There is, in the conduct of their plans, so much of 
quiet feeling and unobtrusive goodness, so much that 
shuns publicity and avoids praise, that but few are well 
acquainted with the efficacy of their labors and the ex- 
tent of their benevolence. Never, perhaps, was there ex- 
hibited a more striking illustration of the power of kind- 
ness than has been evinced by their exertions to instruct 
the ignorant and Yeclaim the guilty. But a few years 
have elapsed since it was personally dangerous for the 
visiter of Newgate to pass through the female part of that 
prison. What a contrast does the present state of New- 
gate present! Idleness, dissipation and intemperance have 
been succeeded by industry, order and restraint. 

* During the last year, the ladies have continued their 
attention to the convicts embarked for NewSouth Wales. 
For this purpose the ships are, on their equipment, visited 
generally by the members of the association. Arrange- 
ments are made by them on board these vessels for the 
formation of schools for the m vral and religious instruc- 
tion of the prisoners on the voyage. ‘They are furnished 
with suitable clothing and other necessaries, and the 
means of employment are provided for them in the man- 
ufacture of such articles as have a ready sale abroad, the 
produce of which, on their arrival at the colony, is ap- 
pled to their relief. 

‘ Great benefits have resulted from the formation of La- 
dies’ Associations in various parts of the kingdom. At the 
House of Correction, in Liverpool, the female prisoners 
are employed under the superintendence of a ladies’ 
committee, and the profits are applied to those whose 
good conduct has entitled them, on their discharge, to the 
confidence of the committee. All the prisoners in this 
large prigon are now clothed in dresses, the making of 
which, together with the bedding, &c., forms a consid- 
erable source of employment for the female convicts. 
Reports of a like encouraging nature have been received 
from female associations at Bedford, Bristol, Carlisle, 
Colebester, Derby, Dumfries, Durham, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Lancaster, Nottingham, Plymouth, York and other 
places.’ 


4, Mrs. Fry depended much on the press. She 
knew its great power. Consequently she prepared 
a very useful manual to diffuse information upon 
the subject, entitled ‘Observations on the Visit- 
ing, superintending and Government of Juvenile 
Prisoners.” The chief topics presented were, 
the formation of ladies’ committees; the proper 
deportment of visiters towards the prisoners and 
officers of the prison; the necessity of employing 
female officers in gaols, and their proper charac- 
ter; classification and inspection; instruction; em- 
ployment; medical aid, food, clothing and bed- 
ding; and the attention required at the expiration 
of their sentence. This manual must have been 
a valuable auxiliary to the benevolent work in 
which Mrs. Fay was'laboring. Wehope to make 
the Prisoner’s Friend meet such a want in our 
own community. The newspaper press bas, as 
yet, effected but little in prison-reform. Mrs. 
Fry saw the necessity of presenting to the public 
the numerous facts which had come within her 
own careful observation. Few persons are aware 


of the wretched condition of prisoners even in our 
own time. Much may be accomplished by pre- 
senting the facts before the community. We are 
already satisfied that our weekly sheet has done 
much good; and we earnestly call on the Yriends 


of prison-reform to co-operate with us in our ar- 
duous labors. 

5. Mrs. Fry depended on the power of love. 
She knew enough of the human heart to feel that 
stripes and dungeons never effected a permanent 
reformation. They may restrain, but never re- 
form, Yet how slowly the world learns this mel- 
ancholy truth. Numerecus anecdotes might be 
given to show the gentle spirit which characterised 
all the labors of this excellent lady, An American 
gentleman gives the following interesting account 
‘of the wonderful effect of her labors. He was in 


London, and at the invitation of Mrs. Fry visite 
| 





Newgate: 


‘At an appointed hour, the women were collected in 
one room, and after being quietly seated, and remaining 
for a few minutes in stillness, their excellent benefactress 
opened the Bible, and read to them one or two chaptegs, 
The tone of her 


voice, her enunciation and emphasis, particularly when 


| judiciously selected for the occasion. 


she reads the Scriptures, are so peculiarly impressive as 
to command the attention of all her auditors. Many 





‘persons of taste and learning, who have witnessed her 
‘exercises on these occasions, have acknowledged, I have 
been told, that they had never heard the Bible well read 
before. She frequently comments upon the passages she 
has read, with a feeling which gains the whole attention 
of the wretched class which she addresses. Her exhor- 
| tations, though pointed and close, are clothed in such a 
spirit of love, as to subdue the obduracy of those har- 
dened offenders; many of whom, in all probability, sad 
never heard the language of Christian kindness addressed 
to them before. 'Their demeanor, while thus collected, 
had none of that ferocious boldness, and contempt“for 
every thing serious, which marked their conduct when 
this humane enterprise was first undertaken. There was 
a mixture of shame, sorrow and reserve, in their coun- 
tenances, which proved that betfer feelings had taken pos- 
session of their minds. ‘The keepers of the prison speak 
of the reformation with astonishment; and every visiter 
retires with admiration, at the proof which this eminent 
example affords, of the benign and resistless efficacy of 
the gospel spirit over the most corrupt passions and “hab- 


its of human nature.’ c. 8. 


[The interesting memoirs of this devoted phi- 
lanthropist will be further extended in our next. ]} 
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UNTIL I HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
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OUR NEW OFFICE, 


We have at last attained our great object— 
that of sitting down in an office of our own. Ear- 
nestly have we desired to accomplish this object. 
In attaining this object, a variety of reflections 
have passed through the mind. We have looked 
back to the time when we issued our prospectus 
for publishing a periodical for three months, to be 
entitled ‘The Hangman.’ The project was look- 
ed upon as strange and novel. We, however, 
pressed on, and although in commencing we had 
only about three hundred subscribers, the list soon 
swelled to three thousand. That limited period 
soon expired. Some friends advised us to avail 
ourselves of the interest which our periodical had 
created. We, therefore, made the attempt to es- 
tablish our publication on a permanent basis. The 
result was, that in about three weeks we lost of 
our three months’ subscribers about one thousand ! 
This looked very discouraging. Debts began to 
accumulate; our health was declining; many 
friends became indifferent; the name Hangman 
was said to be obnoxious; our engravings were 
hideous; in short, that the establishment of a peri- 
odical such as we proposed was impossible; that 
if we succeeded at all, it would be by issuing a 
number once a fortnight, or once a month. _ In the 
midst of these difficulties, we called to our aid our 
brother, J. M. Spear, well known for his philan- 
thropy. We both took hold of the work in good 
earnest. We saw that we had, indeed, the wrong 
name to our periodical; that the advocates of the 
gallows could not bear even the name of the offi- 
cer who did their own bloody work! A fine com- 
ment on a divine institution! Why is not the name 
of Hangman as respectable as that of minister, if 
the gallows and the gospel both had their origin 
in the Divine Mind? But we cannot argue that 
point now. It may be well.to observe, that the 
name was none of our choosing. . It was suggest- 
ed by our friend, Rev. Jonn Pierpont. We be- 
lieve that the name had its mission, that it ac- 
complished a work that no other name could have 
done. It was difficult to find a name... At last, 
however, the name came, one around which a 
thousand pleasant associatiohs clustered. Pais- 





| 


oner’s Frienp! How soothing !—how comfort- 
ing! What a vast number of pleasing thoughts it 
suggests! Having adopted this title, our friends 
felt more courage; they felt that they could rally 
around the Prisoner’s Friend. ‘The name at once 
gave a new impulse to the cause, and what was 
very unexpected, the very name suggested a wider 
field of action. We had commenced with one 
great object, which was, to remove that hideous 
form of punishment—the gallows. But the title 
Prisoner’s Friend \ed us to look more directly at 
the treatment of the criminal in prison, ahd not 
only in prison, but when released from confine- 
ment. We conceived the plan of an office for 
Discharged Convicts, where they might call, on 
leaving prison, and where the humane could send 
word if willing to give them employment.— 
We commenced a series of essays designed to 
to develope our plan. That series will be pub- 
lished in a few days in a tract. 


‘Thus we have pressed forward. Our friends 
saw the need of an office. They have generously 
responded to our call, and we have obtained the 
necessary material, except a press, which we 
hope to have at a future day. Our subscription 
list has gradually increased, though the paper 
does not now sustain itself. Further appeals will 

But success will at length 
Taking courage from our suc- 


yet be necessary. 
crown our efforts. 

cess, our friends in New-York have commenced 
a similar periodical. ‘The work is progressing on 
the other side of the Atlantic. A monthly has 
been started in Scotland, entitled ‘ Magazine of 
Popular Information on Capital and Secondary 
Punishments.’ The press every where is taking 
a firmer and bolder stand. 
up to the work. ‘The whole community are be- 
ginning to awake to that enormous outrage on hu- 


The pulpit is coming 


manity—the gallows—and the cruel treatment 
of both the prisoner and the ‘discharged convict. 
A great work has commenced. It is going for- 
ward. We feelencouraged. We sincerely thank 
dur friends for their kindness. ‘Taking courage 
from the experience of the past, we hope to press 
forward with renewed vigor. It is not the time 
to despond. Light is coming in from every quar- 
ter. ‘Though we shall not live the gal- 
lows overthrown, or our prisons 
yet that day will certainly arrive. 
of the poet, 






‘ There’s a good time coming, friends, 
A good time coming: 
The people shall be temperate, 
And shall love instead of hate, 
In the good time coming. 
They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger. 
The reformation has begun— 
Wait a litile lopger.’ C. 6. 





Our Periodical. 


Our readers will see that we present our paper 
this week in a new dress. We feel grateful 
to those friends who have aided us in procuring 
the materials for our new office. We have spared 
no pains to bring out the paper in a neat form. 
We intend our journal shall not be wanting in 


typographical neatness. 





Trial of Albert J. Tirrell. 


The case of this young man has excited a deep 
interest in this community. Among the crowd 
who daily assembled in the Court House, there 
were some who looked on with an earnest desire 
to know the moral influence which trials of this 
character exert upon the spectators and the com- 
munity. 

The following excellent letter was addressed to 
the junior Editor of the Prisoner’s Friend, imme- 
diately after the close of the trial. It was written 
by a distinguished and philanthropic member of 
the legal profession, who is earnestly engaged with 
us in endeavoring to reclaim the wanderer, and 
will be perused with pleasure by our friends. 
The suggestions it contains in relation to education 
and amusement, are worthy of serious considera- 
tion: 

Boston, March 28, 1846. 
Dear Sir: 

I have just come from our court room, where I 

saw you. My heart is throbbing with strange 





emotions. With whom can it find sympathy but 
with the true Prisoner’s Friend? Yes, even after 
having been sated, shocked and sickened by the 
loathsome and shocking details of lust and crime, 
to whom does one turn so soon as to the prison- 
er’s friend? The feeling which, after such scenes 
as we have just witnessed, leads every one to re- 
flections,far enough frem the circumstances attend- 








ing the commission of crime, upon subjects, based 
not upon hate for the accused, but on love for the 
criminal, is the offspring of something purer and 
better than sympathy for one iti the hour of his 
peril. If I mistake not, it has some connection 
with the origin of evil, the basis of laws, the causes 
and the cures of crime. The train of thought is 
more logical than sympathetic. It is not about 
the person so much as about the fact, the meaning 
of the fact—not the crime alleged, but the fact we 
have been looking upon, the drama of the cour 
room we have just beheld. 

You have seen the acts of this drama of life. 
No work of thé imagination can approach it. In 
the first act, you saw a great city thrown into ter- 
ror at the awful deed done in its very heart—a 
beautiful woman had come to her end, terrible, 
perhaps riot untimely, certainly natural when 
guilt usurps the throne of virtue in the frail, and 
the lovely, and pure. The most beautiful flowers 
fall easiest before the blast. The crowd were ap- 
palled. ‘The foul and hellish brutes who had led 
her on to death, were struck dumb. Her lover 
had fled. ‘Those bound to friendship, by kindred, 
shed a tear. All hearts were moved by one great 
and thrilling emotion; all joined in the ery of de- 
testation, in thanks to Heaven that her guilt was 
ended—her misery over; in fervent prayers for 
a guiltier and more miserable outcast, and in the 
lamentations with those who mourned for both 
from the necessity of nature, with mother, wife, 
child and husband. Neither Sophocles nor Euri- 
pides have given the world such actors and such 
a scene, nor conceived a choral hymn, such as was 
there sung. 

Then you saw a poor wanderer, hiding, hunted, 
fleeing across the earth, caught, dragged thou- 
sands of miles to the temple of justice, paraded 
there to the crowd, and the charges prepared in 
his absence, and long before he was found, sol- 
emnly propounded. The altar was ready—the 
priests were ready—the crowd cried for the sacri- 
fice. But the victim was not ready to die. The 
young man would say a word, and bring witness- 
es. ‘The ceremony was deferred; and above the 
city you heard the song of the choir—their lament 
aver sin and folly, their ery for vengeance and jus- 
tice, and occasionally their low wail of pity for 
leeding hearts, for error or misfortune, and their 
g ad notes of sympathy for the injured and inno- 
cent. 

Next you saw youth and vigor and beauty in 
the narrow, iron-grated cell. There you visited 
him, and but few else did visit him save his fam- 
The 
young man passed in review the deeds of his past 
life. ‘The dreams of his childhood and youth came 
back. ‘The memories of his early love, his wife 
and child, attended him. 
quiet, vital, dear as life. You know there was 
none of the hardened, reckless insensibility of 
guilt. But there were feelings that would not 
have disgraced a man, a whole-souled, noble, 
honorable man. Yet the crowd about, without, 
knew nothing of this. 
walls, up from the great city rose the choral shout. 


ily. There ‘was a moral work going on. 


There came feelings 


Beyond the damp prison 


the mingled and confused shout, from the foolish 
and ignorant voices of the great city and crowd, 
telling the spectators of the world of the guilt of 
the poor prisoner, and their thirst for his blood. 
The scene changed again. ‘The desolate, nar- 
row dungeon was gone. You saw the young man 
in the midst of the thronged and crowded court. 
It is the custom here, it seems, to make a sacrifice 
to the gods of those guilty of murder. Here were 
all the actors. Folly, lust, crime, affection, love, 
hate, envy, jealousy; every passion in every form 
of embodiment. You heard the Judges expound- 
ing the great principles of law, that guard society 
and the citizens; the anxious jorors passing on 
another’s life; the earnest champions for State and 
prisoner ; the bar looking on as artists, and_ the 
floor of living skulls pressing in the rear, gloating 
on crime and destruction. You saw a few ‘aere 
whose souls you knew were bleeding; you saw 
the hero. One says, ‘ He looks careless enough; 
another, ‘He ought to die;’ another ventured 4 
hope for his escape. And against every formali- 
ty and circumstance that manhood could witb- 
stand, he was nerved, and stolid enough. But he 
was moved as death appeared; he wept at the 
vision of his wife’s love and constancy; and God 
knows if he did not feel. Alas me! what a dream 
was it all, that guessing the secrets of another’: 
soul; that game for life. What a drama—what 4 
stage—what actors! Poetry, music, plot, fancy. 
had nothing to do here. Nature, truth, reality. 
served the great master; and the catastrophe— 
never, never awaited so breathlessly in any crea- 
tion of the imagination. 


Some thought a victim lost. 


Then came the verdict. 
Some thought a ma? 
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saved. You saw the conflict of passions in a real 
drama. 

Then again you heard the choir, the hearts of 
the great people, burst out once more in a loud 
shout, vacant, foolish, harsh, confused, that soon 
spent itself with its own violence and discord, and 
then a still, low song stole upon you, pure, beau- 
tiful, heavenly, as if the angels were singing about 
a fellow-spirit; and all was over. 

And what has been done? What does all this 
mean? What is the cause? What is its effect? 


What is good? Is the State at work aright, either 


to prevent the evil or to cure it? Will all this 
make Tirrell a whit better? Will it make one 
crime leas amongst us? Does it all create respect 
for the laws, love for purity and virtue, horror at 
crime? Is justice done? Is murder less likely 
again? 

If each man will reflect on this trial, analyze the 
motives and thoughts of those who were attend- 
ing it, question his own thoughts about it, he 
must say, away with the punishment of death, 

It is safe to assert, that this trial has done much 
to give a taste for vice, to encourage crime, to 
breed disrespect for the laws of the land. Statis- 
tics would show its absurdity. Nothing could 
preve its utility in the face of the actual results it 
produces. No arguments are needed to satisfy 
us that capital punishment is bad. We feel and 
We do not believe in the eter- 
‘Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.”- Our 


know it to be so. 
nal obligation of the law, 
faith is firmer in a milder gospel. 

Could the time and money spent in this trial, 
say, first and last, some thousands at least, have 
been used to educate some wretched children, to 
give a little bread or shelter to persons driven to 
crime by want, to circulate the Bible, spread ed- 
ucation, provide for the public proper and high 
amusements, and kindred purposes, far more 
would be done to occupy those thoughts and direct 
those passions out of which crimes grow, to build 
up purity, virtue and intelligence, than we have 
now seen. 

The highest aim of all this awful machinery, 
if attained, is only to inspire terror of the law, 
from its physical force. Incidentally we see dis- 
respect for the law springing from other causes, 
naturally enough to be expected. 

It is obvious that the laws should have a firmer 
basis. Other means must be used. Seek first to 
use well your ounce of prevention, in the way 
suggested. Ifyou must needs cure, see that you 
do not kill. Cure society in some better way than 
by spreading the seeds of the disease. Cure the 
prisoner also, 

I think society can never justly take life, because 
it can never be driven to the absolute necessity of 
so doing. I now feel sure that even on a high 

‘standard of expediency the punishment of death 
ean never be justified; and I say, God speed you 
in your Christian work. Ne 





[It is sufficient to remark that the following 
communication emanates from the acute mind of 
Hon. Ronert Ranrovt, to insure for it an atten- 
tive perusal. ] 

MURDER. 


One argument, which has some weight agains 
the punishment of any crime, other than murder, 
with death, is that the punishment of this crime 
should stand pre-eminent above all others, and 
that no other crime should seem to be put ona 
level with this by the simiJarity of its punishment. 
In this argument we have no doubt that the pop- 
ular sympathy goes with us, natwithstanding the 
levelling principle has had many distinguished 
advocates, from Draco down to ex-senator Charles 
Hudson, who, in his report upon the subject of 
Capital Punishment, made to the Massachusetts 
senate in 1837, contended that robbery, burglary, 
arson, treason, and one other crime, should be 
put on a level with murder, in their punishment 
This levelling principle was more fully and dis- 
tinctly advocated by Mr. Hudson in debate, on 
the 2d of March, 1838; but we think it cannot, at 
this day, find many supporters, even among those 
who through fear from the progress of reforins, 
The Rev. Dr. Chee- 


ver, of the city of New-York, who is among the 


become ultra conservative. 


ablest advocates of the death penalty, advances 
the principle that murder should be distinguished 
from all other crimes by the nature of its pun- 
ishment, and therefore in effect goes against the 
death penalty in all other cases, because he must 
know, that the people in this country, and at this 
day, will not endure that any additional tortures 
or barbarous cruelties, beyond the simple depriva- 
tion of life, should be inflicted upon any human 














|der consideration, meant no more than to define 


being, however aggravated his crime may be. 
Having thus advanced the doctrine that no other 
crime should be, by its mode of punishment, put 
upon a level with murder, we shall now endeavor 
to show shat this heinous crime ought not to be 
punished with death. 

The greatest difficulty to be overcome, in the 
estimation of many conscientious persons, in prov- 
ing the inexpediency of the punishment of death 
in cases of murder, is, that the scriptures not 
merely sanction it, but absolutely require it. It 
here may also be remarked, that almost all the 
popular English commentators upon the Bible, 
whose works find a place in almost every family, 
and are familiarly resorted to by all for the expo- 
sition of diffienlt texts, have not only assumed 
that the Bible does sanction, but that it is obliga- 
tory upon civil governments in all parts of the 
world, and through all time, to inflict the punish- 
ment of death upon the crime of murder. Mr. 
Hudson, however, to the credit of his candor, 
conceded the ground which has been usually ta- 
ken: that is, that there is a plain, positive law, re- 
quiring its infliction; ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ He says, 
‘ This declaration, which was made to Noah, is 
understood to be a law of universal application, 
and of binding authority; and as it existed before 
the Mosaic law, so it continues to the present day, 
not being abrogated with the rest of that code. 
This reasoning may be satisfactory to some minds; 
but in our estimation it is far from being conclu- 
sive. This passage may be interpreted as a predic- 
tion, or a declaration of what would be likely to 
The 
passage will bear this exposition as naturally, per- 
haps, as the exposition which makes it an express 


ensue, in case a murder was committed. 


law. Cotemporaneous construction, that important 
rule of interpretation, favors the former exposi- 
tion. We think the friends [?] of capital pun- 
ishment injure their cause by placing too much re- 
liance upon this isolated text. ‘To our minds, an 
argument drawn from the general scope and spirit 
of an instrument, is of much more importance 
than one drawn from one single clause. Although 
we know not where to look for the ‘ cotempora- 
neous construction’ of the text referred to, yet we 
are so well pleased with Mr. Hudson’s remark, 
that ‘the fiends’ of homicide place too much re- 
liangg upor,’ and that he prefers ‘the general 
scopfhend spirit of an instrument’ to an argument 
drawn from one of its clauses, that we shall rest 
our case in regard this particular point, in a con- 
siderable degree upon the above quotation from 
his report. This interpretation is strengthened 
by the fact, that, for some eight or nine hundred 
years, between the flood and the giving of the 
Mosaic law to the Jews, we have no record of the 
punishment of murder with the death of the mur- 
derer. ‘The cases of Moses slaying the Egyptian 
who was smiting a Hebrew, and of Simeon and 
Levi, who slew the Shechemites, should be con- 
sidered. Other texts may be quoted as being in 
the same style, and yet generally admitted to be 
prophetic. For example: ‘ All they that take the 
sword, shall perish with the sword ’—‘ He that 
leadeth into captivity, shall go into eaptivity’—‘ He 
that killeth with the sword, must be killed with 
the sword.’ The murder of Abel deserves partic- 
ular notice; it was the first crime of the kind that 
had been committed in the world; it was perpe- 





trated under circumstances of the utmost aggra- 
vation; the punishment of it was taken by the Al- 


| 
mighty into his own hands; and yet that which he | 

> ° ° ° | 
actually intlicted was not death. Asa punishment | 
. ‘ . P 7" | 
for this atrocious crime, Cain was condemned to | 
| 


be a fugitive and vagabond on the earth, and to 
till an ungrateful soil, which would not recom- 


pense his labor with the plenty and increase he 
had before experienced. Nevertheless, a mark | 
was set upon him, or sign given him, that none | 
might take away his life in his wanderings. | 

The passage in the 9th chapter of Genesis, from 
the Ist to the 7th verse, should be taken as a 
whole; and if so, it will be found to contain other 
*“commands’ equally as strong and equally as 
binding as that contained in the 6th verse, and yet 
which are universally disregarded by Christians. 
It has been ingeniously argued, and not without 
some foundation, that so much of this passage of 
scripture as immediately relates to the subject un- 


the right which was given to man to use the flesh 
of animals for food, and also to put to death those 
animals which were dangerous to the life of man, 
or had actually shed his blood. It is said that the 
Hebrew word rendered ‘ whoso’ might with equal 


propriety be rendered ‘ whatever.’ The interpre- 


tation thus proposed, would justify the following 


paraphrase: God has been giving Noah directions 





respecting the use of animal food. He then pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘When your lives are taken, I will 
require vengeance for your blood upon the beast 
that occasions the death of any one of you. What- 
soever beast occasions man’s death, by man shall 
his blood be shed; for God created man in his own 
image, endowed him with authority like his own, 
and made him to have dominion over the inferior 
animals.’ Against the common interpretation of 
the text, it may very fairly be urged, that there is 
an apparent absurdity in supposing, that, because 
one man had marred God’s image in another man, 
therefore the same image should be marred in 
him; that because an offence against God’s image 
in man was a very heinous offence, therefore it 
should never be committed without being repeat- 
ed.’ The foregoing paraphrase may derive some 
support from a law given to the Jews about eight 
hundred and sixty years after she flood: ‘If an ox 
gore a man or a woman, that they die, then the 
ox chall be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not 
be eaten; but the owner of the ox shall be quit.’ 
If the text is to be considered as a positive com- 
mand to slay every one who slays another, where 
are the executions to stop? For if it be taken in 
its widest sense, it would soon sweep the earth of 
its inhabitants, 


William Freeman, 


The people of Auburn (N: Y.) and that vicin- 
ity, have been thrown into a state of great excite- 
ment, occasioned by the most brutal murder of 
several persons by the hand of William Freeman. 
The murder was committed on the 19th ult., in 
the town of Flemming, about four miles from Au- 
burn.. Freeman is a young colored man, about 
23 years of age. Recently he was discharged 
from the Auburn State Prison, where he had been 
We 


understand he maintained that he was falsely ac- 


incarcerated five years, for horse-stealing. 


cused by a Mr. Van Ness, and consequently im- 


prisoned. A spirit of revenge was kindled in his 
breast. He entered the house of Mr. Van Ness 


in the evening, immediately killed him, his wife 
and one child, and mortally wounded Mrs. Wy- 
koff, and Mr. Cornelius Van 


was soon arrested, and confessed his guilt, 


Freeman 
So 
great was the excitement, that it was with the 


Arsdale. 


greatest difficulty that the police officers prevented 
the people from immediately executing the mur- 
derer, without law, judge or jury. 

An excellent and reasonable article on this sub- 
ject has appeared in the 4uburn Daily Advertiser, 
written, as we think, by a clergyman formerly of 
* There is (says he) a Good Book 
in our midst, which we prize highly, and which 


Massachusets. 


we adopt as an unerring standard, in doctrine, in 
I think 


not to cast that book entirely aside amid cireum- 


precept and practice. it would be well 


stances so trying as these. And what are its in- 
structions in regard to our feelings toward the 
guilty? Does it teach us to indulge in feelings of 
revenge and retaliation? Does it direct us to de- 
mand ‘ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’? 
The voice of God 


speaks to us, through inspiration, in this wise: 


No; it peremptorily forbids it. 


‘ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves; but rath- 
er give place unto wrath.’ “Are these mere empty 
words, which we are to allow to pass by, as the 
idle wind, or are they full of the authority of 
Heaven? 

But the murderer was a brutal wretch, who 
violated every principle of manhood and compas- 
True—but still he is a human being; 


5) 


sion. and, 
as such, he has claims, at least, on our considera- 
tion. Besides, one evil can never justily another. 
Because he thirsted for the blood of his victims, 
does it justify us in thirsting for his blood? Be- 
cause he took the blood of others in a violent and 
lawless manner, does it justify us in taking his life 
in a violent and lawless manner? he 


showed no pity, no commisseration for others, does 


Because 


it justify us in showing no feeling, no pity for 
him? Can two wrongs ever make a right? He 
who is disposed te answer these inquiries in the 
affirmative, has evident y lost his place in min- 
gling in a civilized and Christian community ; he 
has adopted principles of action which alone be- 
long to barbarians and brutes!’ 

It has already been remarked, that young Free- 
man was a colored man. The writer quoted 
above speaks as follows of the treatment of the 
colored people. The question which he proposes 
should be carefully considered. If we choose to let 
a portion of the people grow up in our very midst 
in a state of destitution and ignorance, we must 
expect vice and crime Will be consequent 
Here is the extract: 


upon 
such an unwise policy. 

‘ The awful event that has taken place naturally calls 
our attention to the condition of the colored population in 


55 








our midst. They belong toa degraded caste. A most 
heartlers, cruel prejudice rests against them, for the rea- 
son that God has given them complexions a few shades 
darker than some of the rest of our citizens. For this 
reason, and none other, they are set aside and denied 
the privileges of the meanest and most unworthy of 
white men, ‘They are almost wholly without the benefits 
of moral, religious or intellectual culture. ‘Thrust from 
our churches, with none to instruct them intelligently 
in their religious and moral duties—unable to sustain 
schools themselves, and shut out from both public and 
private schools among the whites—they grow up almost 
literally heathen, in the midst of an enlightened and 
christian community. 'To these causes must we not trace 
the guilt of the miserable wretch whose hands are now 
reeking with the blood of murdered worth and inno- 
cence? Born in ignominy—with a mental organization but 
little superior to the brute creation—raised in total igno- 
rance—what little mind he naturally possessed unim- 
proved, unenlightened by religion or education—falling 
early and easily into crime—inearcerated in prison to 
work outa long sentence —while there, beaten with bludg- 
ions into deafness and comparative idiocy—at length 
released, with faculties shattered or benumbed, every 
evil passion magnified and burning with revenge against 
those whom he believed had injured him—pouring down 
| the liquid fire which he found flowing every where around 
| him—until, maddened with intoxication and wild with 
furious passions, he rushes to an act which destroys an 
interesting and valuable family, fills the community with 
alarm and horror, and seals his own ignominious death!! 
I ask, is not society, in some degree, accountable for this 
sad catastrophe ? Is it not to be traced as one of the le- 
gitimate effects of the utter indifference and neglect man- 
ifested toward the colored population of this place? 
Yes, 


yes—but who, of all our enlightened and wealthy popula- 


* Fiend’—*‘ brute’—* wretch’—is on every tongue. 





ition, interposed to prevent him from becoming the 
| wretch that he is? What school opened its doors to re- 
ceive him? What church bade him come in, and wel- 
comed him to listen to the word of life? O ye, who influ- 


ence this community, think deep on these things.’ 


Capital Punishment in the Senate, 


death for this crime and substituting imprison- 
ment for life, was lost—yeas, 17—nays, 19. 

Treason.—T he bill for making the same change 
in the law of ‘Treason was ordered to a third read- 
ing by a vote of 29 yeas, 4 nays. 

“Irson.—The bill for making the same change 
in the law of arson, was ordered to a third read- 
ing. Mr. Watts moved to strike out the first sec- 
tion and insert a new one, providing that should 
arson result in death, it should be capitally pun- 
ished, otherwise, the sentence should be imprison- 
ment for life. The motion was debated and adop- 
ted by a vote of 23 yeas, 10 nays. 

Rape.—T he bill for making the same change in 
the punishment of rape was refused a third read- 
| ing—12 yeas, 21 nays. 

There are but four capital offences in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Portrait of Mrs. Fry. 


The portrait of this distinguished lady, which 
embellishes our first page, was executed by Brown 
& Worcester of this city. It is from an original 
engraving prepared in Philadelphia for the Jour- 
nal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. Our 
friends may rely upon the correctness of the 
likeness. It is worth something even to behold 
the portrait of such a distinguished philanthropist. 


A Levee at Fanuiel Hall, 

A Levee will be held at Fanuiel Hall, on Thurs- 
day next, for the benefit of the Melville Theologi- 
‘al School. The Hal] will be opened at 5; speak- 
ing tocommence at7. Speakers: Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, Father Taylor, Ephm. Peabody, Calvin 
Lincoln, of Fitchburg, R. C. Waterston, and Mr. 


Edmunds, 





To Correspondents. 
Prof. T. C. UpHam.—Our friend will excuse us for 
‘omitting his valuable communication this week. We 
| thank him for the pecuniary aid which he has so kindly 
‘sent us, As we are jost starting in our new office, it 
comes very seasonably. 


E. Dwigntr Metuen, Prescolt.—This friend has 
requested us to explain Gen. ix. 6: ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood,’ &c. We intend to take up that passage in 
a series of essays before long. 

A friend has sent us the American Messenger of this 
city, containing some statements in regard to the restora- 
tion of Capital Punishment in Tacsdny. We have al- 
| ready shown that the death penalty was restored there 
|by Bonaparte. But we will again recur to the matter. 

J. A. Anprew.—This friend has it in comtempla- 
tion to write a review of Cheever’s new work for our pa- 


per. 





Donations AND Receipts. We are compelled 
this week to omit our list of Receipts for our paper, ard 
Donations for our new office. Friend Briggs, of Ply- 
mouth, Mass., is informed that his account is right on our 
books. A mistake was made, as he supposed, in the pa- 


per. 





Murder.—The bill for abolishing the penalty of 
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POETRY. 





From Jerrold’s Magazine. 
DEATH AND THE HANGMAN® 


Up at a cruzy old house-top 
In a dreary room, whose walls were hung 
With pictures grim of the gallows drop, 
And the doggrel rhymes by felons sung : 


There, at the close of a Sabbath night, 
The hangman sat as mute as stone ; 
There he sat in the murky light, 
He and his shadow alone—alone ! 


The hum of the staeets had died away, 
And the mighty city held its breath, 

As though it knew that the coming day 
Had been set apart by man, for Death. 


The hangman rose, and paced the raom, 
(The curse of Cain is a weary curse !) 

He paused to look at the felon’s doom, 
And he tried to hum the felon’s verse. 


At length to his chadowy self he spoke: 
‘ Two living creatures of flesh and bone, 
I on the morrow must help to choke, 
Doing to them what to others they’ve done! 


When first I took the hangman’s trade, 
I’d many qualms at the gallows tree; 

But I said, ‘ ’tis aw, and those who made 
The law must answer for such as me.’ 


The makers of law have honor and wealth, 
But I, who finish what they begin, 

Can only creep among men by stealth; 
For somehow, they think my craft a sin. 


Two on the morrow must hang till they’re dead, 
And I must hang them, nor pause nor quail; 

For where should I look for my daily bread, 

If the gallows’ gains, alas! should fail 2” 


‘ We have nothing to fear!’ said a voice (and the room 
Was filled with a damp and feetid air, 

And the walls all reeked, like a long closed tomb, 
For lo! the PReseNcE or Deatu was there. ) 


* We have nothing to fear ! Good men may preach 
That life is sacred!—that none must slay !— 

But we have the rope:and the beam, to teach 
That the LAW CAN KILL its two a-day. 


And the gallows-lesson some WILL LEARN; 
So hangman mine—there is always hope 

That we must thrive, until all men spurn 
Those grisly teachers—the beam and rope.’ 


a Oe ee eee 





MISCELLANY. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
The Shoe-Mender of Portsmouth. 





One day, in passing along the streets of Lon- 
don, I was arrested by a crowd at a print-shop 
window. It is perhaps not altogether ‘ respecta- 
ble’ to be seen forming one of these assemblages ; 
but every man has his failings, and one of mine 
is, to take a peep at any very nice looking prints 


which the sellers of these articles considerately | 


put in their windows for the public amusement. 
On the present occasion, in taking a survey of the 
print-seller’s wares, [ was much interested in ob- 
serving a print which differed considerably from, 
any thing else in the window. Hanging between 
an opera dancer and a general—both pets of the 
pulic—was the representation of an old cobler, 
sitting professionally in his booth, with a shoe in 
one hand and knife in the other, while, with spec- 
tacles turned up over his brow, and head averted, | 
he was apparently addresseing a ragged urchin 
who stood beside him with a book. In the back- 











eyer, did not enable him to make shoes, and in that 
branch of the art he was diffident in trying his 
hand. Contenting himself with the more humble 
department of mending; he-became the tenant of 
a small weather-boarded tenement in St. Mary 
street in his native town. 

John was a good-natured fellow, and his mind 
was always running on some seheme of benevo- 
lence : and like all other benevolent and self-help- 
ful people he got enough to do. While still a 
young man, he was favored with the charge 
of one of the numerous children of his brother ; 
and to enhance the value of the gift, the child was 
a feeble little boy, with his feet oyerlapping each 
other, and turned inwards, - The poor child soon 
became an object of so much affection with John, 
as thoroughly to divide his attention with a varie- 
ty of tame birds which he kept in his stall. In- 
genious as well as kind hearted, he did not rest 
till he had made an apparatus of old shoes and 
leather, which untwisted the child’s feet, and set 
him fairly on his legs. The next thing was to 
teach his nephew to read, and this he undertook 
also as a labor of love. After a time, he thought 
the boy would learn much better if he had a com- 
panion—in which, no doubt, he was right, for soli- 
tary education is not a good thing—and he invited 
a poor neighbor to send him his children to be 
taught. ‘This invitation was followed by others ; 
John acquired a passion for gratuitous teaching, 
which nothing but the limits of his booth could re- 
strain. ‘His humble workshop,’ to follow the 
language of his memoir, ‘ was about six feet wide, 
and about eighteen feet in length ; in the midst of 
which he would sit on his stool, with his last or 
lap-stone on his knee, and other implements by 
his side, going on with his work and attending at 
the same time to the pursuits of the whole assem- 
blage ; some of whom were reading by his side, 
writing from his dictation, or showing up their 
sums; others seated around on forms or on boxes 
on the floor, or on the steps of a small staircase 
in the rear. Although the master seemed to 
know where to look for each, and to maintain a 
due command over all, yet so small was the room, 
and so deficient in the usual accommodations of a 
school, that the scene appeared, to the observer 
from without, to bea mere crowd of children’s 
heads and faces. Owing to the limited extent of 
his room, he often found it necessary to make a 
selection from among several subjects or candi- 


dates, for his gratuitous instruction ; and in. such 


cases always preferred, and prided himself upon 
his taking in hand, what he called, ‘the little 
blackguards,’ and taming them. He has been seen 
to follow such to the town quay, and hold out in 
his hand to them the bribe of e roasted potato, to 
induce them to come to school. When the wea- 
ther permitted, ie caused them to take turns in sit- 
ting on the threshhold of his front door, and on the 
form on the outside for the benefit of the fresh air. 
His modes of tuition were chiefly of his own: de- 
vising. Without having ever heard of Pestalozzi, 
necessity led him into the interrogatory system. 
He taught the children to read from handbills, 
and such remains of old school books as he could 
procure. Slates and pencils were the only imple- 
ments for writing, yet a creditable degree of. skill 
was acquired ; and in cyphering, the Rule of 
Three and Practice were performed with aceuracy, 
With the very young, especially, his manner was 
particularly pleasant and facetious. He would 
ask them the names of different parts of their 
body, and make them spell the words and tell 
their uses. ‘Taking a child’s hand, he would say, 
‘ What is this? Spell it.’ Then slapping it, he 


| would say, § What did I do? Spell that.’ So 


with the ear, and the act of pulling it; and in like 
manner with other things. He found it necessary 





ground was a miscellaneous collection of books, | to adopt a more strict discipline with them as 
lasts, old shoes, and bird cages, interspersed with |. they grew bigger, and might have become turbu- 


the heads and faces of a crowd of children—the 


whole forming an unique combination of a school | 
and cobblery. Beneath, was the inscription, 
‘John Pounds and his school.’ I was, as I have 
said,interested, and I resolved to know something, | 
if possible, of John Pounds and his seminary. On 
making inquiries accordingly, I discovered through 
the agency of a little pamphlet, (sold by Green, 50 
Newgate street,) who John Pounds was, and what 
kind of a school he conducted. 

John Pounds was born of parents in a humble 
rank of life, in Portsmouth, in the year 1766. In 
early life, while working with a shipwright in the 
dockyard, he had the misfortune to have one of 
his thighs broken, or so put out of joint as to ren- 
der him a cripple for life. Compelled, from this 
calamity, to choose a new means of subsistence, he 
betook himself to the shoe-making craft. The 





instructions he received in this profession, how- 


lent; but he invariably preserved the attachment 
of all. In this way some hundreds of persons have 
been indebted to him for all the schooling they 
have ever had, and which has enabled many of 
them to fill useful and creditable stations in life, 
who might otherwise, owing to the temptations 
attendant on poverty and ignorance, have become 
burdens on society, or swelled the’ calendar of 
crime.’ 

Will the reader credit the fact, that this exeel- 
lent individual never sought any compensation for 
these labors, nor did he receive any? Of no note 
or account, his weather-boarded establishment was 
like a star radiating light around; but of the good 
he was doing, John scarcely appeared conscious. 
The chief gratification he felt was the occasional 
visit of some manly soldier or sailor, grown out of 
all remembrance, who would call to shakewbands 
and return thanks for whathe had done for him 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 





in his infancy. At times also he was encouraging- 
ly noticed by the local authorities; but we do not 
hear of any marked testimony of their approba- 
tion. Had he been a general, and conquered a 
porvince, he would doubtless: have been consider, 
ed a public benefactor, and henored accordingly; 
being only an amateur schoolmaster, and a re- 
claimer from vice, John was allowed to find the 
full weight of the proverd, that virtue is its own 
reward. And thus obscurely, known principally 
to his humble neighbors, did this hero—for was he 
not a hero of the purest order?—spend a long and 
useful existence; every selfish gratification being 
denied, that he might do the more good to others. 
On the morning ef the Ist of January, 1839, at 
the age of seventy-two years, when looking at the 
picture of his school, which had been lately execu- 
ted by Mr. Sheaf, he suddenly fell down and ex- 
pired. His death was felt severely. ‘The abode 
of contented and peaceful frugality became at 
once a scene of desolation. He and his nephew 
had made provision on that day for what was to 
them a luxurious repast. On the little mantel- 
piece remained uncooked a mug-full of fresh 
sprats, on which they were to have regaled them- 
selves in honor of the new year. The children 
were overwhelmed with consternation and sorrow ; 
some of them came to the door next day, and cried 
because they could not be admittted; and for sev- 
eral succeeding days, the younger ones came, two 
or three together, looked about the room, and not 
finding their friend, went away disconsolate.’ 
John Pounds was, as he had wished, called away 
without bodily suffering from his useful labors. 
He has gone to await the award of Him who has 
said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these, ye did it unto me.’ 





Tue Prisoner’s Frienp. Messrs. Charles & 
J. M. Spear are doing a good work for humanity 
in the abolition of Capital Punishment, and the 
improvement of Prison Discipline. ‘They are now 
actively engaged in perfecting a plan to afford em- 
ployment to convicts, when discharged from _pris- 
on, and encourage them in well-doing. We wish 
them God speed in their noble efforts —Exinu 
Burritt. 





Rev. Cuartes T. Torrey. We learn from 
Philadelphia, that Mr. ‘Torrey is cted to live 
but a few days longer, and that Messrs. &. A. 
Phelps and C. D. Cleveland, who have been ac- 
tive in their efforts to procure his release, meeting 
with insuperable difficulties, have withdrawn their 
offers to compensate the owners of the slaves whom 
Mr. Torrey helped to escape from Baltimore, ma- 
king a powerful appeal to Gov. Pratt for Mr. 'T’s 
unconditional pardon. The probability is that 
this appeal will not be heeded, and that Mr. 'Tor- 
rey will die in prison.+N. Y. Tribune. 





The Bey of Tunis has abolished slavery, and 
given notice that every slave entering his domin- 
ions, whether by land or'by sea, is that moment 
free. 

This was done on the 27th of last January. 
Should not Americans be in advance of Alge- 
rines? 





The trial of the captain of the Panther, for be- 
ing engaged in the slave trade, is still going on in 
the U. S. District Court, now in session at 
Charleston, S. C. . 

Well executed counterfeits of all our silver 
coins are to be met with in all parts of the coun- 
try. Look sharp! 





A Good Spirit. 

Our excellent friend, whose name is appended 
to the following advertisement, has the true 
Christian ‘spirit. He does not desire to find an 
officer to take the offender; therefore he adopts 
this course. Reader, what do you think of it? 

THAT BLACK SILK! 

Ido not wish to wait any longer to have that 
Black Silk returned. If the person who took it 
will return it immediately, and satisfy me that 
necessity led them to take it, I will give them as 
much in such goods as will do them much more 
service than the 14 1-4 yards of silk. You had 
better send it back; you will feel much better, and 


die much easier. 
RICHARD PLUMER. 
Newburyport, March 20. 





Consequences of a want of Prejudice against Color. 
According to the Salem Observer, a colored lad, named 
Lawrence, obtained the highest number of marks in his 
class, at the last examination of the English High School. 





An eclipse of the Sun will take place on the 26th of 
April. 


The Office of the Prisoner’s Friend is removed 
to No. 16, Court Square. We shall here wei- 
come the discharged convict, endeavor to find em- 
ployment for him, and be happy to see those who 
are interested in our humane enterprise. Dona- 
tions for the cause, and clothing for the prisoner, 
may be forwarded this Office. 

CHARLES & JOHN M. SPEAR. 





a 
Tirrell’s Confession. 


The pretended confession of ‘Tirrell, that he 
killed Mrs, Bickford, proves to be false. We 
have before us affidavits of his wife, mother, and 
sister, that no conversation of the kind reported 
took place between Mrs. Tirrell and constable 
Whipple, and that Tirrell never made any con- 
fession of the nature affirmed by Whipple, to ei- 
ther of them, in their presence or to their knowl- 
edge.---Post. 





DiFrFicuLTiEs. 
difficulties 
tous in the distance, becomes an easy ascent on a near 
approach. Looking the tiger steadily in the eye will 
cause him to quail before you. So difficulties, steadily 


Be not discouraged on account of 
The hill which appears steep and precipi- 


looked in the face and energetically met, ‘will vanish. 


If you try to do what is right and do not sneceed, try 
again and again, till you do succeed. Many a good ef- 
fort is lost for want of perseverance. 

Two boys, going home one day, found a box in the 
road, and disputed who was the finder. ‘They fought a 
At last 
they agreed to divide the contents equally; but on open- 


whole afternoon without coming to a decision. 
ing the box, lo and behoid! it was empty. Few wars 
have been more profitable than this to the parties con- 
cerned. 


A sailor about being married, could not find change 
enough for the parson’s fees. The Reverend gentleman, 
unwilling to tie a couple without the accustomed fee, de- 
murred. Jack, placing his hand in his pocket, drew out 
a few shillings, saying, ‘ Never mind, brother, marry us 


as far as it will go.’ 





REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


* FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE THOSE THA’ 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—-fible. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





VIRGINIA! Honrer Hivv, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respiied till 7th of 
February, 1837. 

ARKANSAS! Marty, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

NEW-®@ORK! Tirtert, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘Time of execution 
not known. 

KENTUCKY! Jonun W. Parker, of Scrub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not known. 

James M’Carrerty, for the murder of David 
Hassler. ‘Time of execution, 8th of May. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 
Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 

CONNECTICUT! Annprew P. Porter, for 
the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. 
To be hung July 3, 1846. 

MARYLAND! Wa. Wuee er, a slave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 

UNITED STATES! Basu, the pirate ; now 
confined in the Tombs, N. Y. City. The time 
of execution is fixed by the President on the first 
Friday of June, 1846. 

VERMONT! Egcene Currrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
not fixed. 

LOUISIANA! Pavtrine, the slave ; time of 
execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samuen. Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; time of execu- 
tion not appointed. 





MAINE! ‘Tuomas Torn, for murder ; now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
execution not 
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